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A BRIEF 


SKETCH OF MR. HARVEYW’S LIFE. 





SHAKSPERE very truthfully says “There is a Providence that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we may.” 

This verity has been most emphatically realized in regard to that 
portion of Mr. Harvey’s life, which impels him to pursue the duties and 
vocation of a Public Lecturer,—wherein he has to pourtray moral as 
well as physical things,—thus changing the private position of an Artist, 
whose retiring vocation was but. to delineate the outward aspect of 
material nature to the more public one just adverted to. This change 
of occupation, leads him to think it necessary to say a few words, 
whereby he shall place his labours and experience in an honest and 
truthful relationship with those audiences who may honour him with 
their presence. A simple narration of facts, by unfolding “a plain 
unvarnished tale,” may, therefore, be deemed the best expedient to 
accomplish the desirable result. 

By birth and scholastic education Mr. Harvey is an Englishman, but 
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as three generations of his family are hvine in America. two of which 
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tO a certain extent American in habits and modesof thought. His heart, 


however, has never for 2 moment sacrificed its allegiance or its love for 
the scenes and home of a happy boyhood; neither has his judgment and 
high appreciation of the bright and glorious heroism displayed in the 
cause of humanity—as found recorded in the pages of English History,— 
ever departed from him. ‘They are the foundations of sentiments which 
must for ever colour his thoughts, and tinge them with brightness 
throughout the residue of life’s feverish dream. 

Before Mr, Harvey had attained the age of manhood, he found himself 
in the remote wilds of the New World, hunting and trapping, scribbling 
poetry and prose, drawing and sketching—giving vent to the jocund 
energies of youth with such ardour and enjoyment of purpose as the 
passing humour of the day suggested. ‘Thus two years passed amidst the 
novel and exciting scenes incident to a frontier life in the “far West,” 
where boundless solitudes and fertile wastes often gave rise to serious and 
meditative trains of thought, especially at times when for many days 
ea his only companionship was with “Nature and with Nature’s 
God.” 


The slight biographical sketch—which he must necessarily confine 

himself to, being limited for space—prevents any indulgence in narrating 

details, and therefore compels him to pass over a period of four years; 

at the expiration of which time he found himself in Boston, the Metro- 

polis of New England,—pursuing the quiet vocation of an Artist—there 
AR 
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he enjoyed that happiness which follows success. The products of his 
pencil, however, were over-estimated; and this conviction caused him 
most assiduously to apply himself to whatever might tend to make his 
works more worthy of the compliments so liberally bestowed on them, 
and for the purpose of improvement he went to London. 

On his return to Boston he found himself surrounded by an increas- 
ingly numerous circle of friends, whose many courtesies and hospitalities 
will for ever give rise to grateful emotions, and cause him to look upon 
Boston as the place where the foundation of whatever little fame his 

humble genius may ultimately entitle him to receive, had its earliest dawn. 
He resided in that city eight years, and during that time painted more 
than four hundred portraits. His patrons were in every respectable grade 
of society, including some of the most distinguished statesmen. ‘The 
familiar conversation always indulged in to beguile the tediousness of 
various sittings, gave him a peculiar opportunity of perceiving the under- 
current of thought which causes the sons of New England mentally to 
differ from those born and bred in Old England. In most instances, how- 
ever, he found them ready to look upon the bright page of the history of 
our- forefathers in the same spirit of pride as we ourselves entertain; but 
there was always this difference, that the memory of much wrong endured 
in colonial times rankled in their minds. 

The oppression of the home Government, which drove the early Settlers 
to take up arms in defence of their just liberties, have left traditionary 
feelings that to this day are carefully nurtured. With these exceptions, 
our transatlantic kinsfolk are disposed to rejoice In such thing's as con- 
tribute to the glory and prosperity of their fatherland. This, however, 
is digressing. 

After his return from London to Boston, over-application, combined 
with the sedentary habits of an Artist, so much impaired his health, that 
eighteen months had not elapsed before his physician insisted upon the | 
necessity of a change of occupation as absolutely necessary to its re- 
establishment. A country life and exercise being recommended, he 
purchased a tract of land on the majestic Hudson River—built a cottage 
after his own plan—amused himself in laying out grounds—and thus 
gained health and strength by the employment. These exercises in the 
open air led him particularly to study and notice the ever-varying atmos- 
pheric effects of the American climate. He undertook to illustrate them 
with his pencil, and thus, almost accidentally, commenced a set of atmos- 
pheric landscapes. 

The number had reached twenty-two, when matters of business again 
called him to visit Europe. They were carried with him; and while in 
London he occasionally attended the monthly comversazione of Artists; 
at one of these, by chance, he overheard a gemtleman (on leaving a little 
knot of connoiss2urs assembled around his pertfoie) pass a most flattering 
eulogium on the contents. He felt the more <latec with his praise on 
learning that the party was Professor Faraday, the able successor of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 

He then visited Paris, and while partaking of the courteous hospitality 
of the American Minister, Governor Cass, his portfolio was sent for, and 
received the approbation of that gentleman and his guests. Governor 
Cass retained the drawings for a week; on returning them, he recom- 
mended that they should be engraved, and suggesteed that the work 
should be done at once, while Mr. Harvey was in Paris. The Artist, 
however, was too diffiident of their popular merit to risk so expensive an 
undertaking. On his return to New York, personal friends encouraged 
him in the project ; and, at last, he made up his mind to lay the original 
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Drawings before the Boston public. conceiving that he owed it to that 
cot. where he had received the liberal encouragement previously described, 
t@ give to it the opportunity of originating the work of publication. The 
eaterprise was warmly seconded by the publie press. and the following 
+tters written by the most distinguished artists of the country, amongst 
whom was the revered Washington Allston, a member of the Roval 
Academy, at once dissipated any doubt in Mr. Harvey's mind of their 
being worthy public support. 
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Cambridge Port, 8th July, 1840. 

Dear Sin—As it is no less my pleasure than my duty to give you praise 
where it is due, I am unwilling that you should leave Boston without knowing 
how much I have been gratified by your beautiful drawings of American Scenery, 
To me it appears that you have been not only successful in giving the character 
ef our Scenery, but remarkably happy in clothing it with an American atmosphere 
which you have expressed with equal truth and variety. Heartily wishing you 
the success you deserve, I remain, dear Sir, 

_With sincere regard, yours, 


G. Harvey, Esq. WASHINGTON ALLSTON 





(The following is from the President of the National Academy of Design.) 


New York, July 17, 1840. 
My Dean Str—After the highly commendatory letter of the best judge and 

eritie in the country, (W. Allston, Esq.) I feel that anything I can say of your 

exquisite collection of Landscapes, illustrative of American Scenery, and the 


Seasons, and Times of Day, would be superfluous. But after the pleasure I have 
ceived in examining your productions, I cannot forbear expressing to you my 
Seaizon at the success with which yon have accomplished the union of ex- 
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beiiemecs seldom: united. I mean a judicious and poetic selection of scene and 
cemersity ef imcdent_ combined with a irath and detail in the expression of 
every ebpert rea have selecte:) 
I stecerely hope, and believe, that your bbours and senius will receive the 
reward they so mebly deserve. z 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
With real regard, your friend and senior, , 


G. Harvey, Esq. SAMUEL IF. B. MORSE. 


Philadelphia, October 1, 1840. 
Dear Sir—After a careful inspection of your Portfolio of Views in the 
United States, which you propose to publish, I am of opinion that they contain 
the essential requisites of exccllence—accuracy of delineation, with tasteful 
execution. Should your success in their publication prove equal to their merit, 
you will have reason to be satisfied with public encouragement. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


G. Harvey, Esq. THOMAS SULLY. 


The drawings were now put into the engravers hands, and as Mr. 
Harvey had the good fortune to enjoy the intimacy of one of the clas- 
sical writers of the age, Washington Irving, Esq., that gentleman was 
invited to undertake the literary department of the work; at the time 
he consented; but when they next met Mr. Irving recommended that 
the Artist himself should take it in hand, and to prove Mr. Irving’s 
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faith in the Artist’s ability for the task, most generously affixed his name 
as the Artist's friend, and at the same time promised to revise the MS. 
The first number was not completed before ome of the severest money 
revolutions ever known in the United States oceurred, which struck 
down the prosperity and honcur of the whole Union, and from which 
to this day it has scarcely recovered. The =rst number, however, went 
on to completion, when it was found that =e print-colourers were to be 
met with, who were competent to execute their part of the work in a 
creditable manner. Mr. Harvey was therefore again compelled to cross 
the Atlantic before the first mumber cowld be delivered to his sub- 
scribers. He accordingly did se, and during this his third sojourn 
in the British Metropolis, the first number—which was coloured by 
the Artist himself,—together with his portfolio, had the distinguished 
honour of being commanded for Her Majesty's inspection. It is almost 
snperfluous to say that the opportunity was gladly embraced, and after 
a fortnight’s detention at Buckingham Palace, they were returned with 


the following letter. 
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Buckingham Palace, December 6, 1841: 

My Dear Sir—Herewith I return you your two Portfolios, and am com- 
manded to communicate to you the gratification which the inspection of your 
drawings has afforded to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

You will receive from Sir Henry Wheatley, or from Mr. Glover, the Queen’s 
Librarian, the official communication respecting the mode in which the Reyal 
patronage will be extended to your very interesting work ; and with my best 
wishes for its success, 

I remain, yours very faithfully, 


George Harvey, Esq. CHARLES A. MURRAY. 


The Artist finding his labours so unexpectedly honoured, was led to 
think that as works of art are necessarily works of peace, the publi- 
cation could with great propriety be dedicated to Her Majesty, and 
accordingly an official letter was written to Mr. Glover, the Gace 
Librarian, requesting the distinguished privilege. A most courteous 
approval was forwarded through Sir Henry Wheatley, and upon its 
receipt, the Artist immediately put pen to paper: but as he was not 
familiar with the general form and language used on such occasions, the 
following was written as being appropriate, considering the Artist’s 
relationship to the two countries. 


TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, QUEEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. &c., Xc., Xe. 


Mapam,—The honor your Majesty has conferred on my labours 
by your Royal Patronage, and by the gracious letter written by your 
command, expressing the gratification which my original drawings have 
afforded to You and to Your Illustriows Consort, I shall ever duly 
estimate; as well as the flattering distinction afforded to me, in being 
permitted to make this Deprcation. which I now do, conceiving it to 
be the duty of every individual, however humble his means may be, to 
use them as a sacred trust, towards increasing and strengthening those 
friendly ties which should ever exist between two nations of one origin 
and language. 

The pursuit of my art has afforded me many delightful rambles, and 
at times when I have been alone in the solitudes of the boundless forest, 
whelmed in profound and awful silence, I have rested upon the limb 


of some fallen tree, to indulge in thought; and England, the birth- 
place of oar common lanzuage, laws, and literature, has been the theme; 
i wiewed ber standing before the world, accredited of ProvipeNcer, as 
havteg Seen the means of diffusing a greater measure of justice over 
the besen family than- ‘any other people; For RIcHTEOUSNESS 1s 
BECI2EED SY THE INSPIRED WRITER TO EXALT A&A NATION, and 
hence her creainess. Her people, the Anglo-Saxon race, are increasing 
smd spreading over the globe; colonizing the wastes of the earth. with 
sm intelligent and industrious population, making the barren land give 
Forth its tmerease; and while these embryo nations are young and 
weak. they are nurtured in institutions, and educated in maxims, the 
same which have achieved so much for the individual happiness and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of their parent land. How joyful then 
should we be, blessed as we are in the education whicli blessed them, 
and mdoctrinated with maxims conducing to law and order and self- 
respect. : 

Such Your Majesty, have occasionally been the hue of my musings ; 
while at other times, I have endeavoured to pierce the depths of the 
future, in search of the hidden truths concealed, and I have thought 
I could dimly discern, oracularly inscribed, “that while Justice, which 
is Wisdom,” is found guiding her sons, and her son’s sons, they shall 
sive laws and language: and by these means, the Divine Ruter will 
extend and exalt her and her descendant’s sway, more and more, 

ji hem the instruments of givine science where there was 
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of arts that humanize and refine. fer customs that debase 
and fharbarize; of plenty where there was dearth: of peace where there 
was war, and of Hehbt where existed darkness, until all 1 
with one ear, and be taught with one toneue, and harmony shall exist 
amone all the children of men.” . : 

Wath the expression of these, I trust, no vain thoughts, I further 


Commect 2 preyer, that Your Majesty may lone continue to live in all 
beaich amd bapoimess, the Chosen of Heaven. to carry forward Irs Hicu 


Decarrs, enc 2s the scroll of time Slently and steadily unfolds itself to 
You and ‘Your Hers, may You and They find there recorded more 
abiding and satisfying praise than can ever be penned by him who now 
has the honour of subscribing himself, 
With every sentiment of profound respect, 
Your Majesty’s 
Most grateful and most obliged, 


GEORGE HARVEY. 


This dedication, the artist has since learned, has been considered some- 
what unique, but the style and language has not been the less acceptable 
from its serious and earnest tone. 

A short time before this last distinction had been conferred upon the 
work, Mr. Harvey had felt his inability successfully to place it before the 
public, owing to the isolation necessarily appertaining to a private indi- 
vidual. He therefore wrote to some of the leading publishers, requesting 
them to look at the Drawings. One alone called, and, in a bland manner, 
assured him (before the Drawings had been seen) that all coloured en- 
gravings failed to reimburse the parties who embark in such speculations. 
The artist, therefore, thought it useless to open the portfolio, but, finally, 
he was requested to do so. When the contents were seen, the publisher 
expressed himself much pleased with them, and to be willing to depart 
from his usual mode of doing business, in order that he might have the 
honor of attaching his name to the publication. | 
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When the first number of the work was completed, and the cost ascer- 
tained, the Artist waited upon his new ally to settle as to the per centage 
which was to be the consideration deducted is favor of the publisher. 
The bills were produced, all duly summed up, showing a profit of sixteen 
per cent. upon the outlay, estimating nothing for the capital, the time, or 
the talent of the Artist. Mr. Harveys surprise may be easily conjectured, 
when he heard the man of business modest_y demand forty-five per cent. 
and nine months’ credit! merely for supplyieg the work to those who 
should ask for it. When the languag=> of this cynscientiows publisher 
was quoted “ that he would go out of hts wswal way of doing business, in 
order to have the honor of attaching bis name — ¥hen he was reminded of 
these words, and that it was utterly impesdble that any such uncon- 
scionable per centage could be allowed, as the Artist would lose at least 
thirty per cent. on every copy—a shrug of the shoulders was the only 
response, ‘* Pray what 1s your usual mode of doing business 7"—* Forty- 
five per cent. and a year's credit,” was the reply. 

The secret of thewhole manceuvre(which has been most brieflydescribed) 
arose from the fact, that the publisher alluded to was engaged in bringing 
out another work on America of the same size, with colored engravings, 
and by gejting Mr. Harvey to attach the publishers name, and then de- 
manding impossible terms, he would thereby avail himself of Mr. Harvey's 
circulars and advertisements, and, by a little adroitness, the publisher 
could sell his own book. This fact has come to Mr. Harvey’s knowledge 
recently. : 

After vainly lingering in England three months longer—dating from 
the time the dedication was written—without meeting with success, Mr. 
Harvey returned to New York, when he found business of every kind in 
the most deplorable state, and nearly half his American subscribers in a 
state of bankruptcy. He therefore returned to his residence on the Hudson, 
and endeavoured to forget the annoyances and vexations which had latter] 
attended upon his labours. Six years passed on and times in New York 
were again prosperous, owing to the gold which flowed into the country 
to pay for the provisions the scarcity in Europe and the famine in Ireland 
had made necessary. As everything wore an air of prosperity. Mr. Harvey 
thought of resuming the work, and as his friend, the Hon. Washington 
Irving had returned from the Spanish court, where he had been the 
respected representative of the United States government, the manuscript 
for the second number was placed in his hands for revisal. When it was 
returned, Mr. Harvey for the fourth time visited England, but lo! on his 
arrival the times were most perilous. Every enterprise of the kind was 
paralyzed, and the idea, therefore, of reviving the publication with any 
chance of success was hopeless. He, however, wrote to his few illustrious 
paren who most flatteringly expressed their regrets that the work should 
ack support, and at the same time expressed their desire to see it com- 
pleted. ‘T'o attempt to do so Mr. Harvey thought much too hazardous, 
and not wishing the labour of the last few years of his life to be like the 
allegory of Sisyphus, he cast about him for the means whereby he could 
make his labours, experience, and knowledge acceptable in a more popular 
form, he hoped that amongst the many hundred Literary Institutions, 
an ample field would be found in which he might scatter his seed of 
information, and do good service to both countries. 

The next consideration was the manner in which his illustrations could 
be best made. Chance led him in the way of witnessing the illuminated 
views at the Polytechnic Institution, and they proving sufficiently meri- 
torious (in an artistic point of view) to answer the purpose, he immediately 
employed artists and opticians to perfect the means necessary to carry out 
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tes Gesgms: anc he flatters himself, from the approval bestowed on the 
pecteres foresing his illustrations, that he has not been mistaken in having 
sietted this mode, particularly as it enables them to be exhibited upon 
the Gest misjestic proportions—even to equal the extent of the largest 
bull am the country. 

Tere was yet another problem to be solved—to ascertain his ability to 
aicress public audiences; and not having a large share of selfesteem, he 
pradently ventured, unheralded, unknown, toa few provincial towns, and, 
woth only thirteen illustrations, to test by experience his fitness to win 
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public approval. Not having encountered any other reception than that 
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of respectful and applauding audiences, he returned to London to complete 
his original design, and at the present period he has sixty-three illus- 
trations, which it is believed of hee class are unsurpassed. 

While these were forwarding, he was personally introduced to the 
Secretary of the Royal Institution; the introduction ended in an engage- 
ment to give eight Lectures, specially written for the occasion, to be 
delivered before the members of that eminent and learned Society during 
Easter term. This haying been accomplished, Mr. Harvey ventured once 
more to present himself before the public in the provinces ; and throughout 
this tour he met with the same kind reception as had been previous! 
bestowed on his labours, particularly at Cambridge and J.ynn, wiies 
were places he had never visited before. 

The artist being an advocate for peace, and desirous of doing good 
according to his humble means by bringing England and America into a 
position of greater mutual respect—much weakened by those declamations 
the demagogues indulge in on either side of the Atlantic—and obtaining 
provincial audiences whose attention and approval were most encouraging, 
his ambition was content, for he feared jeopardizing his future success by 
making an attempt to obtain metropolitan favors, whose severe criticism 
or neglect would be alike fatal to his prospects. 

The poet Cowper beautifully and truthfully observes, that— 


. 
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And makes the world the wilderness it is. 


Through life the artist has been remindful of the wisdom these lines 
convey, and the treasure of applause which he received in the country 
eaused him to duly estimate it; and, therefore, he was making arrange- 
ments for other towns, when a letter from the Secretary of the London 
Institution reached him, bringing to mind an offer he had received, while 
lecturing at the Royal Institution, by one of the Board of Managers of 
the former place, and which Mr. Harvey had accepted. He, consequently, 
ceased to make further arrangements for the country; and after having 
complied with those already entered into, presented himself, for the first 
time, before an audience whose homes were in the heart of the ancient 
City of London. 

The number of members who honored Mr. Harvey by their attendance 
having increased till, finally, every desirable seat and even standing room 
of their capacious and splendid theatre was occupied, and the warm 
approval they bestowed on his efforts, dissipated most of his fears as to 
the propriety of taking the step he has now done in claiming a less 
ephemeral position than lecturing at various institutions. 

Mr. Harvey seriously hopes that much which he has to say in regard 
to our American kinsfolk, will be viewed in the light of serious truth, and 
do something towards strengthening mutual friendly sentiments between 
the two countries. 
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In taking a rapid survey of the events which have controlled the artist’s 
humble career, the quotation used at the commencement of this little 


sketch is true as holy writ, and must remain applicable to every one 
for all time. 


Those parties who may have done Mr. Harvey the favor to peruse 
this necessarily brief and hasty sketch, will, perhaps, have gathered from 
its contents, what they were intended to convey, that his object in coming 
before the public in his present capacity, is not the indulgence of mere 
idle vanity, but the dissemination of information, gathered by extended 
observation through the long period referred to. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW BRIEF EXTRACTS OF LETTERS, 
AND AisO 


The Opimions of the New York, Boston, and Washington Press, 
Relating to the Drawings alluded to in the Sketch of 
Mr. HARVEY’S LIFE 


And to which Hur Masesry has reference in pages 6 & 7. 
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From Sir Martin A. Sure, D.C.L., F.R.S., and President of the 
Royal Academy, London. 


— “T have been much gratified by the inspection,’ * * * # 


From His Grace the Duke of Rutiann, dated Belvoir Castle. 


— “The firs; Number of your work on American Forest Scenes is much 
admired here,” * * * # 


From the London Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres. 
—“ This experiment will, we trust, be received in the m 
both from its novelty and its personal merits, * * It is therefo 


to see them painted in a very skilful and picturesque manner 
commend them strongly to the Old World,” * * * * 


anner it deserves, 
rea great pleasure 
, and ought to re- 


From the Alhion. 
— “ We have therefore a splendid pictorial illustration, * *—So highly do 
we think of this magnificent series, both in plan and execution, that we shall 
. . ys Me = 
return to the subject again,” * * * * 
From the Boston Times. 
— * Mr. Harvey deserves the most liberal encouragement,” * * * * 
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From the Brother Jonathan. 


— + We shall iske this opportunity to speak our opinion of these elaborate 
Diewrimes - we have never seen any paintings in Water Colors at all comparable 
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we Ghee * * * This we are aware is high praise—but it ts merited, 


From the Boston Courier. 
— ~~ We thonght them very beautiful, and deserving of high commendation, 


oe 





From the Boston Traveller. 
— © Mr. Harvey is entirely unsurpassed in this country in the use of Water 


ane ~ = = t= * 
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From the Boston Evening Gazette. 


—*< He has has been remarkably successful in combining all the essential 
requisites of a good picture—perfect truthfulness to nature in the detail, and a 


masterly execution,’ * * * * 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
ied and faithfully the peculiarities of American 


— be Artist has studied long 
™~y ” - st. . = a — - ae b ntatwh - £2 = 
Menely,— soe scemes selected are TYeary Daun, 
; . : 





From the New York Mirror. 


_. “ And we have found our anticipations much more than realized,—A view 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Broadway, at night fall, is a striking example of the 
idealizing powers of true art, &c.—yet by the magic effect of atmosphere, &c.— 


is ade 2 Hne rmctore” = = = = 
is made a2 bbe pictur©re, 


From the New York Evening Post. 

_ “ We had seen a considerable number of these drawings in Mr. Harvey's 
Portfolio, but we had no idea of their variety—their magnificent variety, we 
may call it without violence to accuracy of language—until we beheld them on 
the walls of the Gallery.” 





From the Spirit of American Institutes. 


— “Tf Mr. Harvey does not excel in pourtraying the beautiful and grand of 
American Scenery, the art has surpassed our information in its progress towards 
perfection.” 





From the New York Knickerbocker. 

__“ Being the admirable and most faithful illustrations of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, ** The Queen having stamped the character of the 
work, its reputation in Great Britain may be counted upon with something like 
certainty, and we must indulge the hope that in this country a work so creditable 
to the republic and so admirable in itself, will find no lack of patrons.” 


~~ 


From the Anglo American. 


__& The visitors to the exhibition of his pictures have become numerous, and 
lond encomiums—well deserved indeed—are heard from all who examine them.” 
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From the Aurora. 


— “ There is a grandness of conception, a truthfulness of portraiture, and a 
delicacy of detail about these paintings that actually made us thrill with pleasure 
while standing before them.” 





From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


— “ We can do no less, after the praise of Washington Allston, and Morse, 
of Sully, and many high in art, or of Queen Vieteria, the Duke of Rutland, the 
Hon. Thos. Hope, besides others of elevated rank. than to commend them to 
the public,” * * * * 





From the Netional Intelligencer. 


— “It is worth every ome’s while te see this delicious work, and every person 
of easy means should subsezibe for a copy of the engravings.” 





From the New World. 


— “ His contemplated work of American Scenery, when published, will be 
an invaluable acquisition to our treasury of art, and we'hope it may be received 
by the public with the favor it so richly deserves,” * * * * 


* 





From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


— ‘It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Harvey will be encouraged in his 
undertaking, and rewarded with something more substantial than the mere 
reputation of having offered the most splendid pictorial work ever published.” 








“THERE BE LAND PIRATES. 


" -@emaraY now-a-days is fearfully outraged, in the distribution of the dit- 
Seeat aearters of the habitable globe, for we find Calentta within five minutes’ 
walle of che Nile: and the Arctic Regions next door but six te New Zealand, 
weet = separated from Australia by a narrow neck of cab-stands. 

~ » ck te see these various Exhibitions thriving, for though they are pretty 
Mteet_p stedded about the West End, there is instruction and amusement to be 
Deaeet tem every one, and there is abundant room for all of them. While, 
*) Were. we can only applaud competition in a good purpose, we object to 
teye Seg in the shape of piracy, and protest therefore against the attempt of a 
Me Harnvey—we admire Harvey’s sauce—to profit by the popularity of the 
Ex ition of the Overland Mail, and open a second-hand ‘ Gallery of Illustra- 
“°= ‘manother quarter. We never encourage these attempts, because we have 
send, from experience, that anything seeking to establish a reputation on the 
“mocess of something that has gone before, has usually no merit of its own to 
rely upon. 


ary 


~ Owing te a series of former disappointments under similar circumstances, 
We siall decline taking the trouble te seek ont Gallery of Dustratién No. 2, as 
We Go B0t anticipate that we shall be repaid for the trouble of a visit.” 

Tne ators Article is From the 27th of April number of Puxea :—The prefatory 
part is all very correct and proper, and the second only objectionable, inasmuch 
as it falsely attacks the character of a private individual, whose principal object 
in claiming public attention arisés from a desire to use those talents Nature has 
entrusted him with, towards strengthening friendly sentiments, for the first great 
national offspring to which England has been the honoured instrament of giving 
birth. The issue, however, is -yet in the future. since “It ie not for mortals 
to command success, Horatio ; but we ean do more, we can deserve it.” 

A few temperate words as regards the designation of “ Gallery of Tlustra- 
tzon” will place the affair in its true light, and at the same time show the utter 
perversion of the nse of the word “ piracy,” as applied to Mr. Harvey's Royal 
Gallery of Illustration. 


In the first place, the name was given, and the sign-board painted long before 
the exhibit: i the ~ Overland Route to India” was opened ; besides this fact, 


Mr. Harvey has, for the last eight years, been in the habit of speaking of 
his works as illustrative of America ; its Scenery, its Resourees, and its Progress, 
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ihe various parts of speech “ illustration,” “ illustrative.” “ Hlnstrated,” &c. &c., 
eye a. been used whenever public announcements hare been made by him, 
of 5y otvers, who have engaged his services. He has but to instance the heading 
of the comrse of eight Lectures at the Royal Institution; the Sx at the London 
Institution: (the latter recently before the public) and in every other public 
advertisement. The term gallery is always applied to a collection of paintings. 
Surely the proprietors of the “‘ Overland Route to India” do not wish to set up 
2 claim to an exelusive mse of two common English words! Mr. FIARvrY 


owes it to himself, and perhaps to the proprietors of the Gallery of Illustration, 
as well as to the Public, to say, that at ome time he thought of calling his 
Collection of Illustrations, the Royal Gallery, since Her Majesty has most 
graciously honored the artist by the bestowal of her illustrious patronage on his 
works, and recently intimated that Mr. Hanvers aim and object were approved 
of. This emphasis, however, was abandoned, and for the purpose of making his 
Gallery of Illustration as distinet from the Overland Ronte to India as possible, 
and also of placing the Royal Gallery of Illestration in its true light, he 
applied his own name, and conspicuously proclaimed that the Royal Gallery 
of Illustration was devoted to English and American Scenery. Surely, there 
can be no piracy in all this ¢ 

Mr. Harvey now feels compelled to state a few truths, which otherwise 
would have been passed over in silence. A week before opening, he was 
waited upon by an advertising Agent, who offered his services to attend to 
the department of advertising. His services were accepted ; the Agent was 
entrusted with the opening advertisment only, but, on the following week, he 
again waited on Mr. Harvey, and in very unmistakeable terms offered his 
services in procuring puffing Editorial Notices in the various papers, for a 
consideration. 'This proposition, however, was indignantly rejected by Mr. Har- 
vey, whereupon, the Agent pertinaceously argued the question, and insisted that 
a failure would ensue if he did not comply with the suggestion—he was dismissed. 
Two days after this, he again called on Mr. Harvey,—found fault with 
the appellation given to the Royal Gallery of Ilustration,—insultingly insisted 
upon its being changed, and broadly intimated that if it was not done at once 
he should be compelled to do it. 

Thus briefly stands the case. 

The non-appearance of Advertisements in the public Papers, arises from no 
disinclination of using them for giving publicity to the Royal Gallery of Tlus- 
tration, but from the fact that Mr. Harvey has exhausted those funds which 
he happened to have with him in England, in paying his various Tradesmen ; 
conceiving their demands shoul! be at once liquidated, rather than spend the 
money in hand in what might prove a vain attempt to procure paying audiences. 
This poverty of purse, however, will, it is hoped, be remedied by the arrival of 
the next Packet. 

In conclusion, Mr. Harvey begs to remark that in New York, Boston, and 
various Provincial Towns in England, there was never the slightest attempt 
made to extort money for Editorial Notices, with but one exception ; and he 
does not believe the London Press is less true to its integrity ; certainly the 
Editors of the few papers who have most flatteringly noticed the Royal Gallery 
of Illustration, have received no warping influence to induce them to express 
an opinion, and Mr, Harvey trusts in due time the other Editors may take 


that notice which may further his usefulness as an humble missionary of peace. 
te 


Printed by W, J. Gorgourn, 6, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 
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DESCRIPTION, & NUMBER OF THE DRAWINGS. 





The preceding commendations have reference to the following thirty- 
six Drawings, which are intended to represent the phases of the day and 
year, under various atmospheric effects of storm and calm—of sunshine 
and gloom. ‘Throughout the entire series the modification of clouds 
has been closely represented, and appended are the scientific names given 
them by the distinguished philosopher, Mr. Luke Howard, who was the 
first to classify the vapors of the a Such as have no marked character 
in the landscape view, have their place supplied by some other atmos- 
pheric term. 


No. 1.—SPRING. 
“A Girdled Clearing” in Western Canada. 


The process of “ girdling,” or as it is sometimes called, “ deadening,” is a 
rapid operation, and easily performed: it is done with an axe. A chip 
of bark is cut out around the tree, which prevents the sap from ascending. 
If it is done in summer, the tree shortly loses its foliage—if done in the 
winter, no buds make their appearance in the following spring; thus the 
sun is enabled to reach the soil sufficiently to permit a rude kind of 
husbandry to proceed. A man can “deaden” the trees covering an acre of 
ground by aday’s work. The view represents a “clearing” which has been 
made some five or six years. All the small twigs and branches of the trees 
have, therefore, become so rotten as to have been broken off by the winds, 
and nothing but the naked trunk and limbs remain. In the spring of 
the year, when the frost leaves the ground, the roots of such as are suffi- 
ciently decayed fall prostrate. The settler has, therefore, to go into his 
prospective field, with fire, axe, and oxen, to remove them. Years have 
to roll over the settler’s head before his farm brightens into sunny fields ; 
for it takes a life of toil to change the gloom of the shadowy forest into 
the smiling cheerfulness of the open landscape. The tree in the fore- 
ground is a shag-bark hickory, a species of wild walnut, very abundant 
throughout every part of the country. The spring flowers are dandelions 
and butter cups; the daisy does not grow wild in America. 


No. 2.—SUMMER. 
Thornville, Ohio, through an opening of the Primitive Forest. 


‘The tall and crowded growth of forest timber is here represented with 
the topmost boughs clothed in the brightness of a June verdure. The 
roads in America are generally so bad, that such accidents as I have 
represented are of frequent occurrence. ‘This place was settled in 1810. 
Land was then so cheap that a man of the name of Beesacker purchased 
twenty acres for an old black mare; luckily for him, two important roads 
intersected his purchase ; he thereupon immediately had it surveyed into 
town lots, and sold them to mechanics and professional persons. In the 
course of a few years it rose to the dignity of a post-town, and now 
has a population of more than 500. The worthy inhabitants take a 
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classical, though a pedantic pride in comparing their village with that of 
ancient Carthage; the latter having been encompassed by Queen Dido’s 
bull, while the former was originally comprised within the hide of Bees- 
acker’s black mare. 


No. 3—AUTUMN. 
Gigantic Plane Trees on the Banks of Owl Creek, Ohio. 


The great fertility of these bottom lands has allowed forests to over- 
spread them with a huge growth of timber. The white-barked trees in 
the view—the “ Platinus Americana —are not less than 12 and 15 feet in 
diameter. Mr. Harvey has counted the concentric circles of many oak trees, 
and frequently he has found them to be from 5 to 600 in number; showing 
that the trees had been growing as many centuries, and yet not a particle 
of decay was to be seen. The oaks were not more than two-thirds of 


he height of the plame trees; the inference is that the latter are at least 
as ancient. The brilliant bues of the autumnal foliage in America 
cannot be exaggerated in representation. ‘he artist has often witnessed, 


in the dark recesses of the forest, when a stray sun-beam has penetrated 
the gloom, and lighted up a few boughs, a dazzling sparkle of colour 
that no skill or art could adequately imitate. Ohio is an Indian name, 
signifying beautiful river, and many of its tributaries, though small, are 
worthy of the same designation. The little stream in the view has received 
the humble name of Owl Creek; yet it has to run a great career of 2000 
miles before it empties into the Gulf of Mexico. On the banks of this 
stream the artist has often meditated, and his respect for its pilgrim course 
has risen when he thought of the great career it has to run, and the 
mighty fellowship in which it has to mingle. Such musings led him to 
think it a fit emblem of human life; for many a one who has made the 
most noise in the world, or filled a great space in the public eye, has had 
no greater beginning than little Owl Creek. 


No. 4.—WINTER. 


Impeded Travellers in a Pine Forest in Western Canada. 


The aspect of the forest of las timber is solemn and grand in the 
extreme, owing -to their stately loftiness, many measuring more than 
150 feet, their tall, straight shafts attaming the height of full 100 feet 
without a wave or bend, and then a few small broken limbs may project 
at right angles; the tree from these begins more suddenly to taper, radi- 
ating its limbs till the upper ones lose themselves in the covering of 
their needle-like foliage. ‘This kind of timber for the most part covers 
the land that was in dispute between New Brunswick and the State of 
Maine. ‘The land for agricultural purpose is almost valueless. Winter 
is the time generally chosen for distant social visits; and when the 
journey passes through extensive forests, such impediments as the one 
represented in the view are not unfrequent; they are, however, thought 
trivial, for, with an axe, a passage is easily cleared. The jingle of sleigh 
bells attached to the harness of the horses throughout such journeys 
cheeringly breaks the otherwise awful stillness and death-like repose of 
these ancient forest solitudes. 





——— 
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D%e four preceding Landscapes being the Phases of the Year, the 
following ones are those of the Day. 


No. 5.—DAY BREAK. 
Leather-Stockings Ewpedient. 


The incident is taken from Cooper’s novel of “The Prairie,” where 
Od Leather-stockings, on the open prairie, rescues a party of Virginians 
‘rom the Teton Indians. The old trapper (for such is Leather-stockings’ 
weeation), has ordered the two females to be wrapped in blankets, and the 
party having hastily pulled up sufficient grass from the ground upon 


which they stand, he holds a handful over the pan of his rifle, and sets 


+e 


=re to that on the leeward side, quaintly observing, “you shall now 
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sce tre—fight fire;” by this means, the flames, rolling onward in the 
Gistance, do not reach them till they have a secure distance to retire 
within, free from any great danger. In journeying westward from the 
-\tantic shores, the prairie land is not met with till you have passed 
‘hreugh 1000 miles of such forest timber as the four preceding views 
represent, it then breaks into “ oak openings,” and, further west, continues 
open. with not a tree to break the monotony of the scene. In some parts, 
ome may ride day after day over a plain of unbounded fertility, without 
meeting a human being—where the sun rises out of the green grass— 
courses through the heavens—to set behind a similar horizon. Sometimes 
the country is like an ocean, when its heaving waters have slightly sub- 
siied after the fury of a tempest. There is the same undulating or wave- 
‘tx¢ surface—the same boundless and naked expanse—swell after swell 
saeeeed as you travel—all is monotonous—and the mind becomes wearied 


me ee ee ee _ 


ee Say EE, a aT i. > 
2 CURLS es tle pulseiess solitude. 


No. 6.—SUN-RISE. 
From Ocean Hill, in the Greenwood Cemetery. 


The plains stretching towards the ocean in the distance are called Flat 
tands, and the village Flat-bush. The grounds of the cemetery embrace 
~ rex * . ‘ 
mearly 500 acres‘ of land. They are most tastefully laid out in broad 
carriage roads, which, in their united length, measure more than fifteen 
miles. The number of elegant and tasteful monuments are multiplvine 
. : o> ; pying 
t= all parts of the grounds, and the beautiful avenues and copses of trees 


—the woody dells environing small, but natural lakes—the gradual slopes 
—and the excellent state with which everything is preserved, makes this 
place much resorted to by those who have carriages; and hence the right 


= entrance is eagerly sought, especially when visitors from distant parts 


make sight-showing an object—in fact this cemetery is one of the “ lions” 
sf the cities of New York and Brooklyn. Its lands are embraced within 
the corporation limits of the last-named city. Every large town in the 
United States now has its cemetery; and, from a spirit of pride and a 
yest reverence for the memory of the departed who there lie entombed, 


teey. for the most part, may challenge comparison with the most cele- 
brated in Europe. 
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No. 7.—SUN RISING. 


An Aqueduct on the Pensylvania Canal over the Juniata, near 
Hollidaysburgh. 


It was for the construction of this canal that the State of Pensylvania 
borrowed money of British capitalists, and which subsequent events have 
prevented her statesmen from keeping faith with their state creditors. 
The artist must here present a statement of facts as an humble apology 
for this lamentable state of things. The resources of great wealth in 
the State of Pensylyania are mot surpassed by any other of the Union, 
and fully justified her leading men in borrowing money and pledging 
public faith. Unfortunately one of these political whirlwinds which the 
demagogue has the power of raising by an appeal to the sordid and 
narrow-minded passions of an ignorant majority, has enabled him to 
prolong the unseemly state of things. There is, however, but little 
doubt that every shilling of the public debt of this State will be paid. 


The disgrace does not rest with those of Anglo-Saxon descent, but lies 
in counties whose inhabitants are Dutch and German, and who foolishly 
wishine to retain unmixed their mother tongue have rejected the advantages 
to be derived from education, and resolutely refuse their portion of the 
school fund, unless they can haye Dutch and German teachers. This 
policy Pensylvania statesmen wisely discountenance, for it would sprevent 
that ultimate fusion into one people so universally conservative to peace 
and internal harmony. ‘The projectors of the canal found strenuous 
supporters in the City of Philadelphia; who, seeing New York had 
prospered so largely from trade with the Western country, thought the 
former city might accomplish the same. Nature, however, has interposed 
a barrier of mountains, which to overcome has been attended with great 
cost, and prevents the tolls from being as low as those on the Erie Canal 
in the State of New York. A few words more of this further on. 


No. 8—A GLEAMY EFFECT. 
Hollidaysburgh in the Mid-distance. 


This sketch was made fifteen years since, before the village had obtained. 
any importance. At this place the canal terminates, and the mode of 
transit is changed. A series of inclined planes continue across the 
Alleghany Mountains, worked by stationary steam power. The great 
expense attending the process, dips largely into any profit, which other- 
wise might accrue to the State. The whole of this mountain range is 
capable of being cultivated. It is at present covered with a dense forest. 


No. 9.—A MORNING RAINBOW. 


A Composition on the Grounds of Blythwood, on the Hudson River, 
situated 100 miles from the City of New York. 


The view from this estate in clear weather is very extensive, showing 
the lofty range of the Catskill Mountains in the West. The continually 
increasing amount of merchandise freighted up and down the magnificent 
Hudson river makes the scene, in Summer, very animated. The river at 
this place is nearly two miles wide, owing to a bay formed by a pro- 
jecting tongue of land, called Cruger’s Island. A morning rainbow is 
of such unusual occurrence that Mr. Harvey has seen but two; the 
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first one seemed to him so singular and picturesque that he made a 
memorandum sketch, which he has adapted to the present scene. 

The artist having repeatedly experienced a most courteous hospitality 
from the refined and accomplished family resident at Blythwood, trusts 
that the remembrance of their great kindness towards him, and his high 
appreciation of their noble worth, will not be considered out of place by 
the public allusion which he now makes. ‘The many days spent in 
their delightful company will for ever illume a retrospect of the past. 
The morning rainbow, therefore, he has introduced into the drawing, 
as referring to a moral fact rather than to the physical occurrence of 
the phenomenon. His days of sojourn with them were so sunny that 
no cloud obscured the landscape. nor cast its shadows on his mental 
prospect. 


No. 10—“«“SCUDDING CLOUDS AFTER A SHOWER.” 


Sunny side. The residence of Washington Irving, Esq. 
On the East Bank of the Hudson River. 


The artist has had the peculiar good fortune to number Mr. Irving, the 
eminently distinguished classical writer, amongst his personal American 
friends. Those who may have done Mr. Harvey the honour of having 
read the brief sketch of his life—appended to this Pamphlet—will perceive 
an important epoch in the artist’s humble career, when Mr. Irving so flat- 
teringly recommended him to cultivate the use of his pen, as well as 
his pencil. The origin of their acquaintance with each other, arose from 
Mr. Irving having desired the artist's aid in designing “ Sunny Side.” 
Mr. Harvey's own residence, being in the Elizabethan style, had so 
pleased the author of the sketch-book ds to lead him to desire something 
similar, but modified by Dutch roofs. It is somewhat superfluous to 
observe that, as Mr. Irving’s writings had served to beguile, otherwise, 


many a tedious hour of the artist, he gladly responded to the request, 
and the result of their joint labours is represented in the present view. 
Tt also has led the artist to attempt wielding the pen somewhat after the 


classic model of his friend, but it is not given for every one, however 
ambitiously he may strive, to attain the same felicitous purity and power 
which every reader of Mr. Irving’s works readily accord to them. 


No. 11—AN AUTUMNAL FOG. 
A Cataract forming the Boundary of the Estate described in No. 9. 


The innumerable opportunities of obtaining water-power in America, 
have given to the occupation of millwrights a degree of importance 
rarely to be met with in Europe. The consequence is that they demand 
higher wages than any other mechanic. A fog in America rarely 
occurs; but when it does it is mostly in the fall of the year. The two 
trees jutting out from the rock on the right of the picture are hemlock 
spruce, beautiful evergreens, the leaf of which resembles that of the 


English yew. 
No. 12.—A MISTY MORNING. 
A Saw-mill near Toronto. 


Although foggy weather is of rare occurrence in America, yet misty 
mornings are not. For pictorial effects there is, perhaps, no phase of the 


weather which gives to some views so great a charm, especially when it 
B 
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enables the artist to select an isolated picturesque object, pleasing in itself, 
without compelling him to represent other details which would mar the 
picture. The present view is a case in point, for the only picturesque 
feature is the gnarled and twisted tree growing on the margin of the mill. 
pond. Saw-mills, driven by water power in America, have hitherto done 
important service in aiding a rapid development of the wealth of the 
country ; recently, however, they are not so much prized, owing to the 
application of steam. A portable steam engine will not cost as much 
as the erection of an ordinary water-mill, and it has this advantage, it 
can be taken into the forest which is to supply the timber, and thereby 
save the dragging of heavy logs to a distance. The timber, after it 
has been sawed into planks or boards, and has become dry, weighs 
searcelv a third of the original | The refuse slabs and the sawdust 
machinery. When one part of the 


102 
afford sufficient fuel to drive the 
forest is exhausted, the engine is taken to pieces and removed. Those 
who follow this peculiar busimess are called “lumber men,” and the 
sawed stuff “lumber.” 


No. 13.—A MORNING SKY. 
Catskill Mountains from near Catskill Landing, N. Y. 


This picture has been painted with the intention of expressing one of 
those delicious, calm mornings frequently experienced in a bright June 
day about 9 o'clock. The view is perfectly characteristic of a great 

ortion of the Hudson yailey. The rude stone wall in the foreground 
tae the general kind of fence used in all parts of North America where 
detached stones lie on the surface. In many districts the quantity 1s 
so great as to prevent the land being ploughed till they are thus disposed 
of. The owners of such land congratulate themselves upon the certainty 
of the farm always having an indestructable material for fences. ‘The 
church spires rising above the slope of the hill indicate the inhabitants 
to be alive to the interests of religion, This is always the case in every 
community which numbers many persons from the New England com- 
monwealths. The mountains are about nine miles distant; and the 
celebrated Mountain house can be seen as a mere white speck towards 
the left of the picture. The brick building on the right is the county gaol, 


No. 14—CIRRO CUMULI CLOUDS. 
Houses on a Tobacco Plantation, Virginia. 


The cultivation of Tobacco in this State formerly had an exclusive 
preference over all other kinds of husbandry, till at last it has so im- 
poverished the soil that scarcely any farming operation can be carried 
on yielding a profit. The farmers have a very unscientific mode of 
accounting for the barrenness which ensues after raising tobacco for a 
few years, by supposing that “the plant poisons the land,” instead of 
exhausting its fertilizing powers. ‘These worn-out farms are to be pur- 
chased for three or four shillings an acre. Owing to this mere nominal 
price, many northern men have purchased farms, and by sowing clover, 
and afterwards carefully attending to the rotation of crops, have suc- 
ceeded in making the lands productive. The artist, in one of his jour- 
neys to Washington, found himself seated in the railroad cars by the 
side of a farmer who had emigrated from Connecticut. He complained 
much of the want of society, remarking that, because he and his family 
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personally cultivated: their owm Lami. Giew Teed am bewered chemsl+: 
by doing the kind of labour witelh Galle ae Ge Mor of deme, ax to 


them unfit for companionship with the = claremont ef Ok Woe” 


No. 15.—A CUMULUS, OR THUNDER CLO 
Portland Pier on Lee Ere 


The southern shores of this lake are very defeat 2 EES Go 
to this the United States government has eecte’ s qm @ gm 
and jetties as breakwaters, which aford facilites  tmgers 1 
from steam-boats. Vessels of 500 toms berthes mule poems af 
miles by navigating these upper imlemd ses if tum Saree oc re a 
that nearly half of the fresh water om the entire ciate 2: rirucet writ 
these lakes. Lake Erie is about 300 mils long. wth op apermge 
breadth of fifty. It is somewhat shallow, being mot more them 39 Get 
deep. In severe Winters, owing to its want of depth, it is ireq gently 
frozen over, so that horses and sleighs readily travel om its sarface. 
Before the duty, in England, was taken off from corn, great quantities 
used to be smuggled into Canada and exported as colonial produce 
Should ever the Falls of Niagara reach Black Rock, it is conjectured 
the lake will become drained, and the Falls will then be removed +o 
Detroit. These lakes are a continuation of the River St. Lawrence. 


No. 16—THE CIRRUS CLOUD CHANGING TO CUMULL 
Kenyon College, Ohio. Autumnal. 


This Episcopal College owes much to the nobleminded generosity of 
some English noblemen, who have, on two occasions, liberally contri- 
buted funds to extricate it from pecuniary embarrassment. The original 
founder, the Rev. Philander Chase, was one of those primitive Chris- 
tians whose character it is pleasurable to contemplate. hile Ohio was 
almost unsettled, he plunged into its very heart, and became one of 
the pioneers of civilization. He might in his early years be seen 
humbly living in a log-house with two or three pupils entrusted to 
him to be educated for the church. It was his custom, even after he 
became Bishop of the Diocese, to cut his own firewood, and at times to 
alternate his studies, by labouring in the fields—by ploughing, hoeing 
corn, and other similar work. 

In his old age, owing to some cabal in the secular government, he was 
induced to resign its management, and went forth into the more remote 
wilds of Michigan, where he has succeeded in founding Jubile College. 
The spires on the left of the picture belong to the college buildings. The 
Grecian building towards the right is the church, and the white houses on 
the hill are the homes of the various professors. On the extreme right is 
«“ Ewebank,” built by Bishop M‘Ilvane, successor to Bishop Chase. The 
red-brick building near by is a grammar school, endowed by the late 
Dr. Milner, of St. George’s church, New York. The stream winds 
towards the left of the college. ‘The view No. 3 is the same stream, a few 
miles lower down. ‘The green field is Indian corn, or maize. 

BR 
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No. 17.—INDIAN SUMMER. 
A Grist-mill on the Frederick Railroad. 


The smoky atmosphere here represented is commonly called the Indian 
summer. ‘This phenomenon of the weather usually occurs in November, 
after the occurrence of frost. It generally lasts for about a week, during 
which time the air is very hazy and warm. O# late years it does not 
retain the same decided and marked peculiarity as formerly. Philosophers 
are not agreed as to its cause, but it is gemerally supposed, from its 
occurring always after the fall of the leaf. that i ts a warm vapor sent 
forth from the rapid decomposition of the fallen foliage of the forest, 
assisted by the burning of the prairies, the smoke of winch being driven 
to the east by the prevalence of westerly winds, assists in heightening 
the effect. 

The old mill was built by a Swede, nearly a hundred years since. This 
part of Maryland had a great access of population from Sweden. 

The railroads in America measure between 9000 and 12,000 miles in 
length, and for the most part they pay handsome dividends; but the 
architecture of their various station-houses, viaducts, and other appli- 
ances, will not at all compare for elegance with those of Great Britain. 

‘Then again, in many instances the land was given to the company by 
its various owners for the sake of the increased elite which the work would 
give by passing through their property. 

The railroad cars are quite different to the English. They are generally 
made each to carry eighty passengers; by this means, in winter time, 
they are capable of being warmed by a stove; they are also so high as to 
permit a person to walk with his hat on without stooping: they carry 
but one class of fares. ‘This custom also mostly prevails on the rivers 
and on the common roads. 


No. 18—NIMBI, OR RAIN CLOUDS, GATHERING. 


4 Scene amidst the dlleghanny Mountains, New York. 
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The general gloom and the wide difusion of the “ nimbus” cloud 

‘indicate a change to rainy weather. quite cistimet from a transitory shower, 
so common in these islands: in America light showers are of rare occur- 
rence, thunder storms being almost the only <*ma which yield a temporary 
fall of rain. The view gives a general type of Alleghanny mountain 
scenery. ‘These mountains traverse the whole eastern coast of North 
‘America, at a distance varying from 50 to 150 miles from the ocean; they 
-seldom attain any great altitude; and. for the most part, the land is capable 
of being converted into pasturage. particularly for sheep or goats. Such 
places as are remote from large cities are to be obtained for the payment 
of taxes, The native grape grows luxuriantly on the southern slopes, 
‘and the wine which it produces is very delicious, having some of the 
properties of fine hock. ‘The valleys have frequently a level plain half a 
mile in width, through which meander clear streams, abounding in trout. 
The time is coming when their value will be more highly prized than it 
js at present. A book might be written upon the latent resources of these 
solitudes, and still be inadequate to express the true estimate of the wealth 
they are capable of affording. 
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No. 19,.—A RAIN STORM. 
A Cider Mill at Reading, Connecticut. 


The clouds represented in the preceding view prefigure the rain storm 
here indicated, and which presages a continuance of wet weather for two 
or three days without intermission. This State and New Jersey have a 
reputation for excellent cider, each contending for the superiority, similar 
to Hereford and Devonshire. Connecticut, also, to the jocularly disposed 
of the Union, affords an excellent butt, not, however, for holding cider, 
but as affording an opportunity to the wag to utter his pleasantry, for 
its inhabitants have the reputation of making clocks that will not go, as, 
in like manner, the Jew, in the Vicar of Wakefield, had razors to sell and 
not to shave. ‘Thev are, also, noted (more in joke than in sober truth) 
for making wooden nutmegs, horn gun-flints, and pine, pumkin, and 
cucumber seeds. 


No. 20.—A SNOW STORM IN THE WOODS. 
New Settlers making Maple Sugar in Western Canada. 


The view indicates an abatement of the rigour of winter ; for there are 
ools of water, and the track of the horse and sleigh are very marked. 
Throughout the whole of Western America, the sugar in general use is 
made from the sap of the maple tree. It is collected only in the spring 
of the year, during the time when the weather alternates with frosty nights 
and thawing days. If these do not occur, no sap follows from those 
incisions in the tree made for the purpose. After a sharp frost, succeeded 
by a warm sunny day, the sap fairly runs in a complete stream down the 
spiggot into the trough placed to receive it. ‘The boy is in the act of 
collecting the sap, after which he will turn the trough inside towards the 
tree, and thus it will be ready again to do its appointed office, without 
further trouble than properly placing it. Maple sugar is the first produce 
a new forest home affords, excepting game, to such as take possession in 
winter, the time generally chosen for the purpose of removal, as the streams 
and swamps being frozen over, afford an easy way of conveying the few 
household goods the simple life of the settler requires. ‘The sugar season 
is earnestly longed for by children, as it gives them an opportunity of 
revelling in luscious sweetmeats. 


No. 21.—WIND STORM. 
The Mouth of a Coal Mine, near Wheeling, Virginia. 


The cirrus clouds in the sky are indicative ef wind; and the repre- 
sentation of them in the present instance shows that the wind extends to 
a great height, and is not confined to the surface of the earth. ‘The coal 
already discovered in North America is computed to exceed, more than 
thirty times, the amount in Great Britain. ‘The many advantages the coal 
strata possesses in the New World over the English, arises from the great 
thickness of the strata, and the facility with which it can be worked. In 
many instances, the coal ‘crops” out on the side of hills, so that a day 
or two’s labour devoted to erecting a rude shed, similar to the one in the 
view, is sufficient to keep the mouth of the mine free from any rubbish 
that may fall from above. On the Ohio river there are three strata, one 
above the other, most conveniently situated above high water; they are 
of five, seven, and ten feet thick ; in some instances they have been worked 
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entirely through the hill, and thus a free current of air is made to ventilate 
through the “ galleries.” The coal on the western side of the mountains 
is bituminous, while that on the eastern side is anthricite, or stone coal. 
The latter burns without smoke or flame, and a nre made of it continues 
to burn for a long time without requiring any attention: a fresh supply 
twice a day is sufficient in ordinary domestic grates to answer. If the fire 
is fanlenteliod at 11 o'clock in the evening. and the ashes thrown up, it 
will be found still brightly burning at $ o'clock the following morning. 


No. 22.—THUNDER STORM. 
The Shore at Long Branch, New Jersey. 


Few persons not observant of clouds would have imagined that the 
quiet sun-rise represented in No. 6 would have ended in such lowering 
blackness—such a terrific storm—as is just now bursting from the heavily- 
charged clouds ; but yet the two studies from which both pictures were 
painted were made within an interval of only six hours. Lhe morning 
sun rose with not a breath of air to disturb the rising column of smoke 
seen issuing from the chimney of one of the houses in Flat-bush. ‘The 
distance between the two localities is about 15 miles. Thunder storms 
in summer, in these parts, have quite a tropical character. 

The scenery here represented constitutes the almost unvaried character 
of the entire eastern coast of America, from Florida to Maine. ‘These 
cand hills are seldom more than ten feet in height. The sand has been 
drifted from the Gulf of Mexico by the influence a the gulf stream. 
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No. 23.—A MOTTLED axe 
Mill Dam at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


The scientific term of the cloud is Cirro Cumulous, but the popular 
name conveys a more correct idea of one of the modification the cirrus 
undergoes, and, therefore, it has been retained. The little stream here 
dammed up has been made subservient to turning a grist mill. The dam 
is composed of hewn logs, so arranged as to bear a great pressure of 
water from above. ‘The freshets, however, upon this httle stream, Owl 
Creek,—which twice before has furnished subjects for the artist’s pencil 
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in the present series of views,—seldom rise very suddenly, owing to a 
succession of bottom or level lands, which, during foods, are covered with 
water, and thus form wide extending reservoirs, requiring quite a deluge 
before they are entirely overflowed. Owing to these inundations,—which 
mostly occur in winter and early spring.—bringing with them a great 
quantity of rich vegetable compost from the woods, they are thus made 
very productive; so much so as to cause the inhabitants in the Buck-eye 
State—as Ohio is quaintly called—to give them 4 proverbial name. 


No. 24—NOON. 
Farm Buildings near the South Line of Michigan. 


In this view is represented a general type of Western farm scenery. 
One may travel for thousands of miles through this and the adjoining 
Commonwealths without meeting much else than a succession of objects 
similar to those in the picture—a corn crib, a log hut, the first rude 
structure of the settler, the more comfortable two-story log house, composed 
of timber carefully hewn and dovetailed together, with a double balcony, 
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where the farmer in summer-time can sit in luxury and enjoy his pipe, a 
Virginia or worm fence, and deadened trees. 

A superior log building, such as is here represented, requires two years 
before the timber becomes sufficiently seasoned to prevent it shrinking 
in height. When thus seasoned, and the insides neatly plastered, they 
form very comfortable buildings, warm and dry in winter, and free from 
damp in summer, stone buildings being peculiarly subject to condense the 
warm vapors which southern winds generally come loaded with. 

A few years since the quantity of grain that had been gathered in 
the Western country was so great, and the absence of a market so total, 
that it will be no exaggeration of language to say millions of bushels 
rotted in the stack; and, at the same period, the furnaces of the steam 
boats on the Ohio river,—when the commanders were competing with 
others for speed,—were frequently supplied with bacon as a ready and 
cheap means for producing an abundant supply of steam. Bacon at the 
time could be purchased for 1d. per pound. In consequence of this state 
of things, the legislature had made all their penitentiaries and gaols 
manufacturing establishments; and when Mr. Harvey ,was last in Ohio, 
the Governor of the one at Columbia informed him that their finances 
were most flourishing, the State deriving great profit from the labour 
of the convicts. 


No. 25.—AN AFTERNOON RAINBOW. 
— Common from the Charles Street Mail. 
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The extreri contrast between the morning rainbow, as represented in 
No. 9, and the present one, is, perhaps, never exceeded in nature—the 
former replete with that lowering aspect proverbial with mariners, who 
say— 

Rainbow i’ the morning, 
Sailors take warning ; 


A rainbow at night, 
"Tis sailors’ delight. 


Landsmen, also, take an interest in seeing the *“ beauteous bow of Provi- 
dence ;” but the emotions of the two arises from different sentiments, as 
remote from each other as those of peril or pleasure. 

Boston Common is a tract of about sixty acres of land, now nearly in 
the heart of the city. It is fenced entirely round with a very elegant and 
substantial iron railing, and margined with double and triple rows of 
ornamental shade trees. ‘Those on the north and east sides, having been 
planted more than a century, have attained a large growth, and afford 
to the citizens pleasant shady promenades, particularly in summer. This 
land might, with propriety, be termed a park, but in former times i{ was 
known as a common; and since then, although it costs the corporation 
large sums to keep it in repair, there has been no attempt made to give it 
a more appropriate designation. ‘The building surmounted with a large 
dome is the capital, where the legislature meet. The church is familiarly 
known as the Park-street Meeting House; and, on the right, with two 
towers, 1s the Masonic Hall. 


No. 26.—AFTERNOON. 


Hastings Landing on the Hudson River. The “ Palisade” Rocks in 
Shadow. 


To this river the artist accords the highest praise for beauty of scenery, 
as well as for its usefulness in navigation. Its noble volume of water, two 
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miles broad, glides in majestic grandeur towards the ocean, bearing on its 
surface the most elegant steam boats and ships, richly laden with only a 
small portion of the surplus wealth which the West, and even the Far 
West, at the present time, is pouring into the city of New York. The 
rocks on the opposite side of the river are basaltic, similar to the Giant's 
Causeway in Ireland, but do not present so uniform a six-sided structure. 
Those who are familiar with starch, and have noticed the manner it 
breaks into its peculiar crystals, will have a very good idea of the geologic 
formation .of these rocks. ‘They are in some places 800 feet high, and 
extend from nearly opposite the city of New York to Tappan Bay, a 
distance of twenty-two miles. The loose rocks thrown off by the action 
of the frost, and lying on the slope, are sought by dock builders, to sink 
the frame of piers, and for such other purposes as require stone not in 
need of cutting. ‘Thirty years since several miles of the rocks on the 
margin of the river were sold for ten pounds. ‘The party now receives an 
income of many thousands per year, merely for the privilege of removing 
the loose stones forming the debris. 


No. 27.—A SULTRY CALM. 
Pitsford, on the Erie Canal. 


The cumulus cloud, from which the sketch was taken, rose with great 
suddenness. -At noon the weather was very oppressive and sultry, and 
not a cloud to be seen; at two o’clock the sky was in commotion, and at 
three a most terrific thunder storm burst upon the country. The 
little village in the distsnce is near to Rochester, a great place for 
flour mills. The principal trade of Pitsford is the purchase of grain for 
other markets: it is situated in one of the most productive agricultural 
districts in the Union. ‘The Erie canal has been the means of giving to 
the city of New York that immense commercial importance hich she 
at present possesses. ‘To give an idea of the great quantities of produce 
passing east by this canal, it will be enough to state, that in the autumn 
of 1846, no less than seventeen miles of boats were arrested near this 
section, having been detained by the impossibility of passing them through 
the locks with sufficient rapidity to prevent accumulation. The State has 
now nearly completed the enlargement of the canal, so that it will be 
twice its original width and depth, with double the number of locks. It 
has been conjectured by some enthusiasts that when these works are 
completed, the amount of traffic will be great enough to yield a revenue 
to the Commonwealth equal to its entire expenditure, and thereby do 
away with the necessity of taxes. However this may be for the future, 
there is no doubt of the Canal having been a source of great wealth to 
New York, for, many years since, its tolls repaid the original cost. 
Nevertheless, Governor De Witt Clinton, the projector, was stigmatized 
as a visionary, and had to endure much obloquy and mortification, princi- 
pally, however, from his political opponents. 


No. 28.—A BRILLIANT AFTERNOON. 
A distant View of the Falls of Niagara, from the Canada side. 


The artist has here attempted to give an idea of these stupendous 
wonders of the world, under the glare of a bright sunny afternoon: the 
effulgence of the sun being veiled by the column of spray, which some- 
times ascends to a mile in height, in the form of a pillar-cloud. In 
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winter time, this column of spray has been seen from Toronto, sixty 
miles distant, for the whole day, when not a cloud obscured the horizon. 
he height of the fall is 160 feet: and the concussion of the air and the 
vibration of the earth may be felt for nearly a mile. When standing 
upon the rocks close by, the tremulousness is as great as when a heavily- 
laden waggon passes rapidly along a paved street. The noise on a still 
night is heard at Queenstown—which is about seven miles ina direct line 
—it resembles the distant tumult of London, as heard at Highgate. A 
computation has been made, which proves that an amount of fresh water 
passes over these Falls equal to half the quantity of the entire globe. 
The taverns and hotels on either side of the shores afford luxurious 
accommodation to visitors, particularly in summer, when it becomes a 
fashionable watering place. Much might be written of popular interest, 
did the limits of these pages permit. 


No. 29.—AFTERNOON, LOOKING NORTH. 
A Composition, on the Potomac River, near Harper's Ferry. 


The purple tints of declining day are peculiarly picturesque, especially 
when they colour distant mountains in a transparent haze. Har er’s 
Ferry abounds in the most romantic scenery; so much so, as to fake 
induced Mr. Jefferson—the successor of Mr. Adams to the Presidential 
chair of the Union—to say, that the pleasure of witnessing its beauty 
and sublimity was worth a journey across the Atlantic ocean. ‘The river 
is wide but shallow; in many parts broken by rocks, and thereby ren- 
dered unfit for navigable purposes. A canal and railroad now winds 
through the valleys, to the western side of the Alleghanny mountains. 
Both of these “internal improvements” have been constructed in order 
to throw some of the wealth of the West into the city of Baltimore, and 
divert it from enriching the city of New York. Like the Pennsylvania 
canal, it is not profitable. 


No. 30.—SUN NEAR SETTING. 
Jersey City, from the foot of Courtland-street, New York City 


The Hudson river is here rather more than two miles wide; but the 
transit from shore to shore is made with great facility, in steam ferry- 
boats, of excellent construction. The time occupied varies from about five 
to ten minutes, at a charge of three halfpence, or three cents: horses 
and carriages in like low proportion. ‘The place where the windmill 
stands is now occupied by buildings forming the terminus of the Phila- 
delphia and New York railroad. The point of land forming New 
Jersey city, a few years since was for the most part a low salt marsh ; 
but from its proximity to the commercial metropolis of the New World, 
it has become sufficiently valuable as to compensate for bringing earth 
and rubbish to form many streets which are lined with elegant houses, in- 
habited by persons doing business in New York. 


No. 31.—THE SHADOWS OF EVENING. 
A slack-water Canal, amidst the Alleghanny Mountains. 


“‘ Slack-water navigation,” as it is termed, was formerly advocated by 
many practical engineers, as being more desirable than digging canals. 
It isdone by damming up any stream suitable for the purpose, and at 
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the place where the dam is constructed, to build a lock, so that boats pass 
from one level to another, through a series of artificial lakes. The natural 
impetuosity of the stream is thus slackened, which otherwise could not be 
“navigated.” ‘The view before us is on the western side of the Alleghanny 
mountains: it is the continuation of the Pennsylvania Canal, upon which 
a previous view has been given in No. 7. One of the most delightful 
journies the artist can call to mind, was performed on this canal. It 
occurred about fifteen years since, at a time when there were not as many 
persons travelling as at the present time. The packet-boat had only seven 
passengers, although it was made to accommodate 100; the consequence 
was, that all the attention of the waiters, ordinarily bestowed upon so 
many, and the choice provender intended for their repast, was selected for 
our entertainment: add to this. a small library on board, intended for the 
gratuitous use of travellers, and a generous supply of sperm candles to 
read them by in the evening, and it will sive a elue to the agreeable 
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reminiscence of the artist. The weather, too, was of a balmy temperature, 
and loaded with the grateful balsamic odour derived from the pine- 
‘wuewiec 
woods, 


No. 32.—SUN-SET. 


Lhe Outlet of Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, at the place intersected by 
the Erie Canal. 


The “earth-born stratus”—as the evening cloud has been poetically 
called — 


In purple darkness cuts the setting sun ; 

The horizon low, 
In crimson glow, 

Shuts out the golden day: its work is done. 
The air in quiet stillness breathes, 
Droop in repose the aspen leayes ; 

And lake-like stream—a mirror bright— 
Will soon reflect the stars of night. 


The confluence of the waters of the two beautiful lakes, still retaining 
their original Indian names of Cayuga and Seneca, takes place in the 
vicinity of this view. The marshes on either side extend for nearly 
twenty miles, and are so perfectly level as to be entirely fooded in winter. 
Before the Erie canal made the grass—which luxutantly covers their 
surface with verdure—marketable, they were of little value. At the 
time when the men were engaged in preparme this part of the canal, 
Mr. Harvey was told that the rattlesnakes frequenting the marshes 
were so numerous, as to compel the workmen to bind their legs with hay 
bands, to be secure from the dangerous bites of these reptiles. - 


No. 83.—EARLY TWILIGHT. 


The Catskill Landing, and distant Mountains, from the East Bank 
of the Hudson River. 


The twilight, as you approach the equator, becomes of less duration 
than is noticed in the higher northern latitudes of these Islands, 

The atmosphere in America frequently possesses a transparency which 
causes small objects at great distances to be easily discerned; conse- 
quently, when this is the case, mountainous objects are shorn of some of 
their grandeur, by appearing nearer than they actually are, ‘Che sky 
also partakes of this character, and gives rise to the encomiums so fres 
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quently lavished upon its sun-sets. It was the commingling of the tints 
of declining day, here represented, which in Mr. Harvey’s school-boy 
days caught his enthusiasm, and caused him to select a similar atmospheric 
effect as the first copy in colours his master permitted him to make. It 
may therefore be said, that, trifling as it seems, it has given a colour to his 
whole life. The analogy might be carried out in many ways, but it 
would be out of place here. 


No. 834—EVENING, TWILIGHT BOW. 
Lighthouses on the Highlands of Neversink, N. J. 


The atmospheric phenomenon here represented is frequently seen in 
the New World. The prismatic tints of the sky are introverted; that is, 
the yellow, instead of being near the horizon, is uppermost, and the rosy 
hue occupies its place. he slightly arched shadow is the adumbration 
of the earth upon its own atmosphere. It may in clear weather be noticed 
in these islands, but is not so marked in its character. Mr. Harvey’s 
attention to this peculiarity was first awakened by an observation of 
Professor Morse. The sun is changing into an orange light the topmost 
parts of the lighthouses, and the rounded form of the cumulous cloud. 

The extent of coast now embraced in the United States has become so © 
enormous, as to render the duties of providing for the safety of navigation 
a very arduous affair. Lighthouses in the Far West, on Lake Superior, 
extend nearly 2,000 miles, to the St. Lawrence, and commence again at 
the northern part of Maine, to the Gulf of Mexico. The shores of the 
Pacific ocean will soon claim important attention from the United States 
Government. 

The hill upon which these lighthouses stand is within the common- 
wealth of New Jersey. The State claiming equal.rights with New 
York to the use of the Hudson river, has given rise to much acrimony 
of feeling on the part of the pilots of New York, who formerly had 
the monopoly of taking charge of vessels arriving at the mouth of 
the river; but since Jersey City became a port of entry, the authorities 
have issued licences to their own pilots. The consequence is, a severe 
competition now exists ; and those who venture furthest to sea, and are the 
most diligent in quest of approaching vessels, obtain the greatest share 
of employment. 

This hill is the only one of any altitude from Maine to Vera Cruz. It 
does not exceed 350 feet in height. 


No. 35.—NIGHTFALL. 
St. Thomas's Church, Broadway, New Yor*. 


The absence of a lingering twilight in America has caused the phrase 
of “ nightfall” to be commonly used, as indicating more truly the sudden- 
ness of night following in the wake of day. 

The principal thoroughfares of the cities are then thronged with 

ersons hurrying homeward ; an indication of which 4s faintly conveyed 
in the picture. Broadway is a wide street, intended to intersect the entire 
length of Manhattan Island, which from north to south is twelve miles 
in length. At its greatest breadth it is about two miles, and at the 
narrowest a mile-and-a-half. The rapidity with which the city extends 
itself northerly—for it was originally commenced by the Dutch at the 
southernmost point—has caused those who study statistics to prophesy; 
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that before twenty years shall have passed, it will be entirely built upon, 
in the manner of a compact city. 

Every municipal town in the Union is laid out in streets intersecting 
each other at right angles; and consequently. there is a sameness in all, 
which ill repays the curious traveller his journey to see them ; besides 
which, every object may be said to be painfully new. The untiring 
energy of the American character, combined with a restless and ill-defined 
ambition, leads them into the remotest perts—not only of their own 
country, but of the world—in quest of fortune. A distinguished senator 
of Rhode Island, who honoured Mr. Harvey by sitting for his portrait, 
lamented that Americans should comme their aims to becoming rich, “as 
the end rather than the means.” 

The church in the view is consecrated in the mame of St. Thomas, and 
belongs to the Episcopal denomination. At the time it was erected, about 
twenty years since, it was thought a good specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture; but as the design was not the work of 2 professional architect, 
it has been severely criticised. Within the last few years, church archi- 
tecture has received great attention; the consequence is, that many of the 
new churches are not surpassed in Europe—especially in the interior 
fittings and decorations. 


No. 86.—MOON-RISE. 
A Western Prairie Scene.-—Hunters aroused from their Bivouac. 


The moon being slightly gibbous, shows thus the hour of its rising to 
be either before or after midnight. The buffalo hunt, as it is improperly 
called,—the buffalo being an inhabitant of Asia, the bison of America,— 
is entered upon with great zest ; especially by those who, in their life-long 
struggles with untamed nature, have lost all taste for culture or artificial 
refinement. ‘The group reposing under the shelter of rocks is somewhat 
varied: there is the wild Indian, the Kentuckian rifleman, and the Down- 
Easter—as the native of New England is quaintly called. ‘The Indian 
is suspicious that the tramp which he hears may not be that of the bison, 
but the footfalls of horses. In the remote wilds—the only place where 
herds of bisons are to be met with—the different tribes are mostly in a 
state of war with each other, when it becomes dangerous to be found 
within the range of their prowling circuit. 


No. 37.—MIDNIGHT: THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
Spearing Salmon by Torchlight. 


The atmospheric phenomenon here represented, is not of very common 
occurrence in the latitudes Mr. Harvey is familiar with; but he 
had once an opportunity of seeing a most brilliant display of these 
northern lights. ‘The golden arch rose majestically soon after sun-set, 
and kept steadily advancing towards the zenith till day-break. It was 
conjectured to be many miles in height. The streamers shooting athwart 
the bow, as if radiating from a common centre, are comparatively low; 
for at times when there have been scudding cumulus clouds floating 
in the heavens, the artist has distinctly seen their rosy light streaming 
upward, unbroken by the cloud. The persons in the canoes have iron 
baskets suspended over the bow, in which fires are made from the knots 
of pitch pine. They are thns enabled by the blazing light to distinctly 
see whatever fish float beneath. Immediately the man perceives his prey he 
poises a five or six-pronged spear, and, with unerring aim, darts it down, 
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and generally secures the fish. The artist once saw, on Lake Ontario, a 
fleet of some thirty thus intently occupied : the sight was most truly 
beautiful, as well as novel. 

This finishes the set of historic pictures, or atmospheric landscapes, 
so called because the artist has endeavoured to pourtray the varying 
effects which the sun in his annual or daily course produces. Since they 
were commenced, he has studied nature more attentively, and finds her 
aspect so varied, that ‘nstead of the number he has pourtrayed having 
exhausted the subject, that twice as many more could be chosen, and yet 
the variety of effects would be as distinct as these. 


AUTUMN IN AMERICA 


Clothes the forest with a motley coat of many gaudy colours. Such 
brilliant hues of crimson, scarlet, orange, and yellow, are never witnessed 
in these islands, and therefore the following landscapes may, by English- 
men, be thought unnatural ; but such is not the case—they havea camera~- 
like truthfulness. 





No, 38-—A VIEW FROM THE TERRACE AT HYDE PARK,: 
Looking west. 


The Hudson river is here about a mile-and-a-quarter wide, and 104 
miles from the ocean. The view was painted on the spot, from the 
drawing-room window of the mansion belonging to J. Langdon, Esq., 
the son-in-law of Mr. Astor. 


No. 39.—AN AFTERNOON VIEW 


From near the same-spot, looking north-west.—The Catskill 
Mountains in the distance. 


The opposite shore is in U+ster County. It is hilly, and somewhat 


broken. 


No. 40.—A GIGANTIC CHESNUT OAK, 
On the same Estate. 


The home of the red chirping squirrel. 





THE FIRST FOUR OF THESE LANDSCAPES ARE ENGRAVED, 


And can be had at the Gallery, 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


Nore.—Should the entire series meet with approval, and induce parties to 
subscribe for their publication, Mr. Harvey will feel himself highly honoured 
by receiving names ; but he does not pledge himself to commence the publica- 
tion, unless the number of subscribers amounts to three hundred.—-For par- 
ticulars, see circulars. 
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OIL PAINTINGS. 
No. 41,—ENGLISH FLOWERS, 


Copied from the original Water Colour Drawing over the mantel-piece. 


No. 42.—THE HUDSON VALLEY, 
Laken from the Terrace in front of the Catskill Mountain House. 


This view is a duplicate of one Mr. Harvey painted on the spot. 
Perhaps the only claim it may be thought te possess in an artistic light, 
is derived from its daguerreotype truthfulmess. The nearest point of the 
Hudson river is about twelve miles distant; and although the mountains 
on the horizon are not less than sixty miles off, their forms are distinctly 
discerned, such is the purity of the atmosphere. The darker patches of 
blue are portions of uncleared land, mostiy however of second and third 
growth, ‘The primitive forest throughout the whole valley has been more 
or less thinned of its tall heavy timber. 

The artist spent two months at this fashionable place of summer resort, 
and with that enjoyment of its society, scenery. and delightful atmos- 
phere, which has caused him frequentiy to look forward to a recurrence 
of the period when he shall again have the pleasure. 

The height of the terrace is only about 2,000 feet ; yet it is sufficient 
to prevent figures being seen moving on the roads or in the fields, but not 
sufficiently high to prevent their voices reaching the ear. One morning 
the air was so delightfully calm, that a ploughman in the nearest field, 
who was singing in a loud yoice a merry strain, attracted the attention of 
many persons. In vain we tried to find out his whereabouts, till, dis- 
covering a narrow stripe in one of the nearest fields, somewhat darker 
than the rest, which we concluded to be a recently ploughed furrow. We 
then perceived a couple of white specks at the head of the darkest line, 
and by means of a telescope we discovered these to be white horses 


dragging the plough. 
No. 48.—HOP PICKING. 
A composition of the scenery in the eastern part of Kent. 


The boy and girl in the foreground are performing the ceremony of 
wiping—that is, dusting the shoes with a bunch of hops. Every one who 
asses through the hop ground is expected to go through the ordeal, and 
for which they are expected to bestow a gratuity in coin. The amount 
thus collegtell at the close of their labours goes toward the payment of a 
supper, the employer contributing if suflicient should not be collected. 


No. 44.—SUN-RISE ABOVE THE CLOUDS, 
Fvom the same Mountains. 


Frequently the whole valley in the morning is filled with the stratus 
cloud, presenting the appearance here represented. Some few of the hill 
tops are peering with their dark blue forms above, like islands from the 
ocean. ‘The sun has not risen upon them. ‘The distant mountains are 
in Connecticut, sixty and seventy miles distant. The novelty of living 
for months above the region of the stratus cloud, caused Mr. Harvey to 
keep memoranda of the various phenomena he witnessed, and when any 
peculiarity of form presented itself, he made sketches of it. This picture 
Was painted on the spot. 
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No. 45.—THE CAUTERSKILL FALLS. 
On the top of the Catskill Mountains. 


About half a mile from the mountain house there are two lakes, which 
supply this cataract. In spring, and after heavy rains, the amount of 
water that rushes over the precipice may somewhat exceed the volume 
here represented. ‘Phe entire height of the fall is a little more than 300 
feet; and the geological formation is somewhat curious, hard red clay 
alternating with conglomerate and sandstone rock ; the former, submitting 
to a quicker action of the atmosphere than the stone, is hollowed out, so 
that you pass under a projecting ledge of some thirty or forty feet. 


No. 46.—AMERICAN FLOWERS, 
Copied from Nature. 


In consequence of the great heat of spring and summer in America, 
flowers do not continue so long in blossom as they do in England. Few 


flower gardens, therefore, are to be met with, at all comparable to those 
we see In England. 


No. 47.—THE RESIDENCE or tHe RT. HON. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL.—Jn Richmond Park. 


No. 48.—BOYS COASTING. 
A Winter scene. 


This is a favourite pastime with the youngsters when they eseape from 
the restraints of school. It consists of dragging a small hand-sledge up 
a steep hill, and afterwards placing themselves on it in the manner repre- 
sented, when they rush down the descent with a degree of velocity pro- 
portioned to the steepness of the hill: the greater the velocity the greater 
the pleasure. Walking up the hill, and dragging the sleigh after them, 


to repeat the descent, keeps them warm, even when the thermometer is 
below zero. 


No. 49.—THE ENTRANCE INTO A BEAR’S CAVERN, 
On the Catskill Mountains. 


The two trees, with bluish green minute leaves, are the hemlock spruce. 
The foliage is similar to the English yew, but much more needle like. 
It is an evergreen, and when small, very beautiful in Its appearance. 


No. 50.—A GROUP OF FLOWERS, 


In an ornamented recess, copied from Nature. 


No. 51.—NOON. 


An Escarpment of Rocks on the Potomac River, near Harper's 
Ferry.—A Wood “ Shoot.” 


For some distance along the borders of this river, the land is so preci- 
pitous or broken as to prevent any means of approaching the water by 
wheel carriages; the consequence is, that to enable the owners of the 
exuberant growth of timber, which grows on the top of the table land, 
to get their wood to market, they have chosen suitable places where it 
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can be thrown down, and this view represents one of them: the entire 
height is about 300 feet. The wood thus thrown down falls about one- 
third of the distance, on to a sloping debris laying at the base, when it slides 
the other third of the way, toa place suitable for collecting it. It is used for 
fire-wood, and being cut into four feet lengths, is easily handled. The 
principal market for this kind of fuel is at Washington; but the adjoining 
village of Harper’s Ferry, being a populous manufacturing place, con- 
sumes a large quantity. ‘The United States armoury for the fabrication 
of small fire-arms, and lathes for turning gun-stocks, occupy the upper 
part of the village, where there is water-power. 


No. 52.—AFTERNOON. 
On the Potomac. 


This view is near to the former, and serves to give the same idea of wildness 
and romantic grandeur as the previous one, though of a somewhat different 
composition. ‘The Indian, marching in advance of his squaw, is upon the 
look out for something in the shape of wild-fowl, wherewith to afford 
them an evening meal. The squaw, with her papoose strapped on a 
board, and slung from her forehead, is patiently trudging along with axe 
in hand, observing a suitable distance from her husband, so as not to 
scare any game which perchance may fall in his way. The artist had the 
curiosity to try the weight of one of the packs a squaw had carried a dis- 
tance of four miles, without stopping,—she had placed it on the ground, 
just as he was passing, for the purpose of resting herself,—and it proved 
to be so heavy as barely allowed him to lift it up, even a few inches; yet 
she seemed to be uncomplaining of the burthen. The pack consisted of 
their domestic goods, amongst which was a cast-iron kettle. They were 
moving to other hunting grounds. It is proper to observe, that in the 
present day but few of the native sons of the forest are to be met with on 
the eastern side of the Alleghanny mountains. 


No. 58.—A SUBSIDING STORM. 
Taken on the spot. 


This is a finished sketch, near Hastings, on the Hudson river, taken on 
the grounds of Mr. Harvey. Three days’ rain had continued without 
intermission, when towards sun-set it cleared off, presenting the appear- 
ance here copied. The palisade rocks, on the opposite side of the river, 
were shadowed in deep blue, and the point of land stretching out on the 
horizon, being part of the city of New York, was of the same colour. 
In consequence of the long continuance of the storm, the river presented 
a desolate appearance, which is contrary to its usual gay and animated 
appearance of the summer or autumn months. 


No. 54.—A ROCKY TORRENT, 


Being the Boundary of the same Estate, and the same Stream as is 
represented with the Bridge. 


The various mental states of Epon of musical murmuring, and playful 
hases—rapid, roaring, and headstrong, might with great propriety of 
fenuses be applied to this small stream, for its character is human-like 
and multiform. Sweedenbourg says, things spiritual correspond with 
things physical; and certainly there would be no difficulty in clothing 
the various aspects of this boundary stream with the attributes of humar 


purposes. 
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No. 55.—CHELSEA, 
Near Boston, United States. 


This view was taken twenty years since. ‘The place is now covered with 
houses, and called East Boston, 


No. 56—GLEANING. 
A Sketch near Green Street, Fast Kent. 
No. 57 —THE RUIN AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, 


Roger Williams, the first settler in this commonwealth, in one of the 
early sales which he made of his Narragamsett lands, calls this an old 
stone mill. It has therefore been conjectured to have been built by 
Europeans before he settled there; and to confirm this supposition, 
Dr. Wheaton, who was for many years the American minister at the 
court of Copenhagen, discovered sufficient evidence in the Danish ar- 
chives, to satisfy him that the Scandinavian seamen were well acquainted 
with the continent of America. In fact, two of their princes were born 
at Vinland, the name supposed to apply to this portion of country. A 
rock in the Bristol river, about forty miles from Newport, which was 
always supposed to be covered with Indian hieroglyphies, has now been 
discovered to be Runic—recording the landing of Thorfin, a Danish 
prince. This ruin consequently is supposed to have been erected by some 
of these early voyagers, as a place of security. ‘There are many reasons 
to think the conjecture a right one. 


No. 58.—SKATING 
On a frozen overflow of the Thames, near Gravesend. 
An English winter sky is here intended, and somewhat shows the 
difference from the comparatively clear sky of America. 
No. 59.—CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


The collonade in front of this house is a very beautiful and perfect 
piece of architecture. ‘Lhe columms are fluted, and surmounted with 
exquisitely carved capitals. The charge per day for board (table @héte) 
and lodging is nine shillings sterling. and the fare excellent, with appetite 
to match the result of pure mountain alr. 

No. 60.—THE INTERIOR OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
One of the Parish Churches of Stafford. 


The monuments on the left belong to the family of Aston of Fixall. 


No. 61.—A SHADY WALEF, 
On the grounds of the Artist. 


The red leaves on the shrub are blighted leaves of the Dog-wood. 


No. 62.—A TERRACE WALL ON THE BANKS OF THE 
HUDSON, 


On the same property. 
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No. 63.—ONE OF THE ENTRANCES INTO HYDE PARK. 
Sun-set. 


The tree clothed in a bright livery of yellow is a rock-maple; and at 
the time the artist made the sketch, not a leaf had fallen to the ground, 
neither was there a single green leaf remaining: the whole transformation 
from the verdure of summer had taken place within forty hours. The 
tree on the left is a red oak, 


No. 64.—THE MANSION. HYDE PARK. 


The new wings of the mansion heuse. ome of which is seen, were 
added by Dr. Hossack, a gentleman whose urbane hospitality and generous 
devotion to science endeared him to a very numerous circle of friends 
At his death, part of the estate passed into the possession of the present 
proprietor. It has recently been destroyed by fire, and is now being 
rebuilt—so Mr. Harvey has been informed—of white marble. of which 
there are many quarries lying contiguous to the river. 


No. 65.—THE MOAT HOUSE ON THE THAME, AT 
TAMWORTH. 


A bright Summers day. 


The artist thought this quaint old building of many gables, its beautiful 
shrubbery and verdant lawn afforded such strong a contrast to anything of 
the kind witnessed on the other side of the Atlantic, that he could not 
resist the opportunity which a very brief stay at the place gave him of 


making the drawing. 
No. 66.—WINTER. 
The water works, and a group of buildings, ineluding a portion of the 
old fortification, at King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
No. 67.—AUTUMN. 
The Chapel of “ Our Ladye on the Mount; at King's Lynn, Norfolk. 


No. 68.—A COLOURED SKETCH OF THE FLOWER GARDEN 
AT TONG, 


The residence of the artist's sister. 


No. 69.—A SCENE ON THE HIGH NORTH ROAD AT 
TOTTENHAM. 


A Winter Scene. 


There was an anecdote which the artist’s grandfather was in the habit 
of telling, relating to some little pleasantry the “ gentle Isaac” indulged 
in at the time the house on the left was being erected. The view, there- 
fore, claims some slight interest from this association; it has, however, a 
much greater one with the artist, from other reasons. 
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THE HOMES AND THE HAUNTS OF THE 


BRITISH POETS. 


These sketches were drawn on the spot, and at Ge Gee Qa a 


coloured there, the accessaries being afterwards aGaei Tie a Sale 
on tinted paper; the usual transparent water colour bemg muicmet wit « 
little opaque, which gives to the effect a clear sunny characte: Giese 


unattainable. 


No. 70.—THE MARKET-PLACE, LICHFIELD. 
The Birth-place of Dr. Johnson. 


The house now occupied by Mr. Evans, was where the Doctor was born, 
his father carrying on the trade of a country bookseller. The colossa! 
statue represents the Doctor in deep thought, and on the four panels of 
the base are sculptured in bold relief, four of the episodes of his life. 


No. 71.—STRATFORD CHURCH, 


Taken near the margin of the Avon. 


No. 72.—] ICHFIELD, 
The Birth-place of Dr. Johnson. 


The view is taken from near St. Chad’s Well, at dewy eve. 


No. 73.-CARBORO LANE, LICHFIELD. 


The avenue of elms beyond the gate were planted when the Doetors 
fame was at the highest. 


No. 74.—THE RAILWAY STATION AT LICHFIELD. 
There is nothing which so =r ely marks the bustle and life of the 
present day, and indicates the digerence between the Doctor's time and the 
resent, as the rapidity with which the railway travelling is performed. 
Dr. Johnson used to think it was the grestest lexury for him to be drawn 
in a post-chaise at the rate of ten miles an hour. What extacy, therefore, 
would he have enjoyed if he lived now. and coals ‘ravel at a velocity of 
forty miles an hour. 


No. '15.—ECCLESHALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
The Residence of the Bishop of Lickt<<. 


No. 76.—BELTON HALL, NEAR RUGBY. WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 
The Residence of the poet Addison. 


This property was purchased by J oseph Addison, and is celebrated as 
being the place where he wrote the evidences of C hristianity. It is now 
the property of the Honourable J ohn B. Simpson. 
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No. 77.—CANONBURY TOWER, ISLINGTON. 
Associated with the name of the poet Goldsmith. 


‘These apartments were rented by Oliver Goldsmith, in order to enjoy 
the quiet of the country. Washington Irving in his sketch book describes 
the rooms in a very instructive narrative. 


No. 78.—A ROAD SCENE, 
Near Palmer's Green, in the Parish of Edmonton. 


Isaac Walton’s poetry in praise of piscatorial pleasures have won 
for him a reputation somewhat unique in the list of English poets. The 
exploits of his journeys to the river Lea by way of Tottenham and 
Edmonton, he has frequently celebrated in verse. 


No, 79.—F ARM BUILDINGS, 


At Blacketts, East Kent: an out-door sketch.—Isle of Sheppy 
in the distance, 


No. 80.—CONYERS, NEAR TEYNHAM, KENT. 
A sketch, finished on the spot. 


No. 81.—THE REMAINS OF TABLE ROCK, AND A SMALL 
PORTION OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Part of the * Horse-shoe™ Fall. 


This sketch of the wonderous cataract has been thought worthy of a 
place in the present exhibition, from a high compliment which a British 
statesman bestowed upon it, by saying that it was the only view of 
Niagara that at all gave him the idea of its vast sublimity. The drawing 
was the result of a few minutes’ application only, done for the purpose of 
testing a new manufacture of paper. 


No. 82.—STONEHENGE. 
Salisbury Plain. 


A very early work of the artist. It represents an [english atmosphere 
after a shower. 


No. 88.—ICEBERGS IN HUDSON’S BAY, IN AUGUST. 
From a sketch by Mr. Gelee. 


The form icebergs assume after the melting process has gone on for 
several years, is here represented. ‘The water, as fast as it thaws, escaping 
by various channels, melts the ice as it courses along more rapidly than the 
alr; consequently the berg soon becomes chanelled ouit into tall tapering 
pinnacles. The sketches of icebergs which Mr. Harvey has made from 
nature are quite different in their aspect to these, for the reason that they 
were made in spring. In his lectures he contrasts the two together. 
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